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Another of the special American developments of the law explained in this 
book is substantial performance as a ground for recovery on a contract, some 
condition precedent of which remains unperformed. This doctrine has its 
origin in the equitable rule which permits a court of equity, if it takes juris- 
diction of the case, to decree specific performance, with compensation for the 
breach, in cases of contract broken, provided the breach does not go to the 
essence of the contract. Substantial performance in an action at law is an 
extension of this equitable doctrine to cases of which a court of equity would 
never have had jurisdiction. It has been most often applied in those states 
where the distinctions between law and equity have been largely obliterated. 

The exception to the common law rule that no one can enforce a contract 
who is not a party thereto, which is found in most of the states, is thoroughly 
discussed. The author explains that this doctrine has no foundation in prin- 
ciple, being a pure case of judicial legislation, which has been widely adopted 
throughout the United States. 

A very commendable feature of the book consists in duplicate references 
to the National Reporter System. In many cases, also, citation is given re- 
ferring to some collection of leading cases. Such a citation indicates the im- 
portance of the cases, showing, as it does, that the particular scholar whose 
collection of cases is cited has thought the case worthy of selection from the 
great mass of authority. 

As an index to a better comprehension of the great and ever increasing 
number of decisions on this branch of the law, this book is invaluable. Being 
clear, concise, condensed and yet comprehensive, it bids fair to be very widely 
used. It is well indexed. 

Federal Equity Procedure. By C. L. Bates. T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago. 
2 vols., pp. 1407. 
This work is a very complete and comprehensive treatise on the procedure 
in suits in equity in the circuit courts of the United States, including also 
appeal and appellate procedure. In addition there is an appendix which con- 
appeal and appelate procedure. In addition there is an appendix which con- 
tains the Constitution of the United States, the various judicary acts from 1789 
to 1891, the rules of the Supreme Court of the United States, and other rules 
of practice in equity, in admiralty, etc. The index is very complete and the 
references are given with much minuteness; the index applies as well to the 
appendix as the main work itself. Such a book should be of great value and 
assistance to the great body of lawyers, relieving them of an immense amount 
of personal research and investigation. The subject is first discussed from the 
historical point of view, being compared with the chancery procedure in Eng- 
land. After dealing with the parties to a suit and the court's territorial juris- 
diction, the author states fully the procedure both of the prosecution and the 
defense, from the preparation and filing of the original bill to the final decree. 
No phase of the subject seems to have been omitted, the work in its entirety 
being admirable. 

The Law of Sales of Personal Property. By Francis M. Burdick. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1901. pp. 260. 
The enormous additions which are being made to that kind of property which 
the law classifies as "personal" additions, not only in specific but in relative value, 



